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BROAD AND HUME ON CAUSATION AND VOLITION 


N the course of his acute and illuminating discussion of the inter- 
action-theory of the relation of body and mind,? Dr. C. D. Broad 
examines and criticizes Hume’s arguments against the view that— 
in Dr. Broad’s language—‘‘in voluntary action, and there only, we 
are immediately acquainted with an instance of causal connexion’’; 
or, as Hume puts it, that our experience of voluntary action contains 
the ‘‘impression’’ from which the ‘‘idea of power or necessary con- 
nexion’’ is derived.? 

According to Dr. Broad, Hume’s arguments are partly irrelevant, 
and partly ‘‘simply silly.’’ In one word, they are ‘‘worthless’’: 
‘“While I am not prepared definitely to commit myself to the view 
that, in voluntary movement, we positively know that the mind acts 
on the body, I do think that this opinion is quite plausible when 
properly stated and that the arguments which have been brought 
against it are worthless.’’ ® 

This is a severe judgment to pass on a thinker of Hume’s quality, 
and on an argument which has for so long ranked as classical. Be- 
fore we accept the adverse verdict, we owe it to Hume to analyze his 
argument afresh in order to judge for ourselves whether Dr. Broad’s 
presentation of it is accurate, and how far his criticisms are just. In 
offering, therefore, this short paper as a contribution to the study 
of Hume, I may as well say at once that a re-reading of Hume has 
led me to the conclusion that Dr. Broad’s analysis mistakes the main 
point of Hume’s argument, and that his criticisms are correspond- 
ingly misdirected. . 

1. Hume’s discussion of volition consists, it will be recalled, of 
two sections, of which the first deals with voluntary movement (‘‘the 
influence of volition over the organs of the body’’) ; the second with 
voluntary thinking (‘‘the power or energy in our own minds, when, 
by an act or command of our will, we raise up a new idea... .’’). 
In each of these two sections, Hume offers three arguments. The 
first two pairs of arguments are strictly parallel; the members of 
the third pair differ somewhat from each other. 

1 The Mind and its Place in Nature, Ch, III. 


2 Hume, D., Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, Sect. VII, Part I. 
* Broad, loc. cit., p. 103. 
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Now, Dr. Broad, examining Hume’s arguments in the context of 
a discussion of the inter-action theory, confines himself to the argu- 
ments on voluntary movement. By this restriction, he at once robs 
Hume’s case of a good deal of its force. For, to Hume, the action 
of mind on body is only one side of the general problem of the causal 
efficacy of will, and if that efficacy (or ‘‘power’’) is inconceivable 
within the sphere of the mind itself, a fortiori it is not likely to be 
more conceivable in the relation of mind to body. And, again, just 
as for Hume the problem is a more general one than that which Dr. 
Broad discusses, so also there is for him a general principle on which 
his whole argument rests, and of which the details criticized by Dr. 
Broad are merely the particular exemplifications. This general 
principle, viz., ‘‘that all our ideas are nothing but copies of our im- 
pressions, or, in other words, that it is impossible for us to think of 
anything, which we have not antecedently felt,’’ is neither men- 
tioned nor refuted by Dr. Broad. Yet the whole of Hume’s argument 
revolves around it. Thus, to use a military metaphor, Dr. Broad, 
at best, has attacked (let alone demolished) only a portion of the 
outer works of Hume’s position, whilst leaving the central citadel 
untouched. 

2. There is another way in which, so it seems to me, Dr. Broad 
has failed to get the point of Hume’s argument. 

In Dr. Broad’s verdict on Hume, which I quoted above, occurs 
the phrase, ‘‘the mind acts on the body.’’ This, I take it, is merely 
popular language for what Dr. Broad elsewhere in the discussion 
expresses in stricter technical terminology by speaking of volition as 
a ‘‘condition for the happening of a bodily movement.’’ In fact, 
throughout the discussion, Dr. Broad works with the concept of 
cause as condition, or, better, as the complex of conditions, from 
which the effect results. And, quite properly, he distinguishes be- 
tween a necessary (but, by itself, insufficient) condition and a suf- 
ficient condition. 

Basing himself on this concept of cause, Dr. Broad urges that 
two of Hume’s arguments about voluntary movement show only that 
volition is not the sufficient condition of such movement, but that 
they leave standing the view that volition is a necessary condition 
of such movement. The two arguments of Hume’s to which Dr. 
Broad here refers are (a) the argument that we must wait on expe- 
rience to learn what movements we can voluntarily perform; and 
(b) the argument from anatomy that the execution of a voluntary 
movement depends on the functioning of nerves and muscles of 
which we are, in willing, not conscious at all. 

I submit that Dr. Broad’s criticisms here are irrelevant to Hume’s 
contention. It is true that Hume does not distinguish between what 
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is necessary and what is sufficient to cause an event. But it was 
quite unnecessary for him to do so, seeing that his argument is 
directed to an examination of the ‘‘idea’’ of causal connection 
as such. And if he establishes his general conclusion that there is 
no rational basis (which for Hume means no basis in experience, 
i.e., in ‘‘impressions’’) for this idea, then a ‘‘necessary’’ cause and a 
‘“‘sufficient’’ cause stand equally condemned. In other words, the 
distinction is irrelevant to Hume’s point. 

This brings us to the general question, What is the bearing of 
Hume’s arguments on any event being the ‘‘condition’’ of any other 
event at all? Here, again, let us notice that ‘‘condition’’ is Dr. 
Broad’s language, not Hume’s. This is important. For the use of 
that term is again symptomatic, as it appears to me, of Dr. Broad 
having, so far, missed Hume’s point. Hume might have accepted 
the term ‘‘condition,’’ and interpreted it, in accordance with his 
own theory, as meaning merely ‘‘frequent conjunction.’’ And he 
might have gone on, if Dr. Broad demurred to this, to challenge him 
to explain what else he means by condition, and if he means any- 
thing else but frequent conjunction, what right experience gives him 
to this other meaning. 

In short, Hume might claim that he had never denied, or in- 
tended to deny, what Dr. Broad is pleading for, and that his argu- 
ment provides for all that Dr. Broad can mean, or is entitled to 
mean, in speaking of one event as the condition of another. And 
then Hume might go on to urge once again that the problem with 
which he was really concerned is not touched by Dr. Broad’s re- 
joinder at all. 

The point of this problem is ‘‘ power, force, energy, or necessary 
connexion’’—all which terms Hume uses as synonymous, because 
they were so used by his contemporaries and predecessors, whose 
views he is trying to refute. 

I repeat, and insist, that we shall miss the point of Hume’s ar- 
gument, if, with Kant and later logicians in our minds, we interpret 
his term ‘‘necessary connection’’ in a purely logical sense (like the 
Kantian category). No—the meaning is, plainly, metaphysical, and 
is determined by the terms ‘‘power,’’ ‘‘force,’’ ‘‘energy,’’ and, in 
general, by the concept of operation or agency, i.e., of that quality 
in the cause by which it ‘‘produces’’ the effect. This is the ‘‘secret 
connection’’ for which, according to Hume, experience offers no 
evidence. 

Now, if we keep this point steadily in view, viz., that the sole aim 
of every one of Hume’s arguments is to show that there is no em- 
pirical foundation (no ‘‘impression’’) for the concept (‘‘idea’’) of 
power or force in any event, physical or mental, then, I think, we 
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shall find his arguments not only relevant, but conclusive. This 
would seem to be implicitly admitted even by those who have ‘‘re- 
futed’’ Hume, for they have certainly not tried to re-establish the 
concept of causality which he overthrew. ‘‘Powers’’ and ‘‘energies”’ 
have not been brought back into philosophy by either Kant or Dr. 
Broad as constituting the essence of causal connection. What Kant 
did was to challenge Hume’s own analysis of ‘‘experience’’ as logi- 
eally incomplete. But whether Dr. Broad intends to take the same 
line, is not clear to me from his argument. That ‘‘we know imme- 
diately that the volition is a necessary condition for the happening 
of just that movement at just that time,’’ is a view which Dr. Broad 
accepts as highly plausible. Yet, I can not find that—with the ex- 
ception of one argument to be considered in the next section of this 
paper—he offers any evidence in support of our having this ‘‘imme- 
diate knowledge.’’ A defender of Hume is, I think, entitled to ask 
Dr. Broad, what ‘‘being a condition’’ empirically means, (i.e., what 
is the empirical evidence of a being the condition of b), and whether 
it means anything more than Hume’s constant conjunction (@ con- 
stantly following b in experience). 

To put the point at issue in another way: Hume never denies 
the fact popularly described as ‘‘action of the mind (will) on the 
body.’’ What he challenges is only the theory which professes to 
explain this fact by endowing the will (and, for that matter, any 
cause, aS such) with a ‘‘power”’ or ‘‘energy’’ to produce the effect, 
and identifying with this power the ‘‘necessary connexion’’ of 
cause and effect. As regards the fact, here are typical statements 
of his: ‘‘This influence [of volition over the organs of the body] is 
a fact, which, like all other natural events, can be known only by 
experience. . . . The motion of our body follows upon the command 
of our will. Of this we are every moment conscious.’’*) But, the 
theoretical explanations of this fact by means of a metaphysical 
‘*power’’ in the will to produce just the effects which it does produce 
—this is what Hume challenges and denies. In short, Hume does 
not deny action of mind (will) on body as a fact, if by ‘‘ action, ete.,”’ 
here we are content to mean that in experience we find volitions to 
be followed by corresponding movements, subject to exceptions and 
qualifications themselves to be discovered by experience. And if 
the theory of interaction professes to be no more than the assertion 
of this ‘‘fact,’’ then Hume is certainly no opponent of interaction, 
and does not require to be refuted in order to make interaction 


4 Enquiry, Sect. VII, Pt. I, see Works, ed. by T. H. Green & T. H. Grose, 
Vol II, p. 54. Statements like the above appear to concede all the plausibility 
which Dr. Broad claims, for the view that we have an immediate knowledge of 
the connection of volition and voluntary movement. 
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plausible. He is an opponent of interaction only, if this implies 
the theory that we experience in our wills a ‘‘power’’ of such a na- 
ture as to make the production of the bodily movement by it intel- 
ligible. 

In short, Hume is concerned throughout with the intelligibility 
or coneceivability of the theory which he opposes. And he uses as his 
standard, or test, of what is conceivable the principle that every idea 
must have its source in an impression. None of these points, which 
are the central points in Hume’s thesis, are touched by Dr. Broad’s 
criticisms; on the other hand, Hume’s admission of the fact of action 
of mind on body makes Dr. Broad’s refutation of him as an op- 
ponent of interaction appear somewhat misdirected. 

3. There remains, however, one argument of Hume’s and one 
reply of Dr. Broad’s, which I have deliberately kept to the last, in 
order to discuss both on their merits by themselves. 

This is Hume’s first argument in each of the two sections of his 
discussion, viz., on voluntary movement and voluntary thinking. It 
is the argument that ‘‘the connexion between cause and effect < is> 
as mysterious, and as little self-evident in the case of the voluntary 
production of bodily movement as in all other cases,’’ i.e., in all other 
natural events.» This is the argument which, after discussion, Dr. 
Broad describes as ‘‘simply silly’’—a verdict which, I agree, would 
be perfectly correct if Hume really meant what Dr. Broad appar- 
ently takes him to mean. But I maintain that Dr. Broad puts a 
forced and unnatural interpretation on Hume’s statements, partly 
because he ignores the fact that Hume is arguing throughout against 
the idea of ‘‘power’’; partly because he introduces into his discus- 
sion of this argument matter taken from Hume’s second argument 
according to which experience alone can teach us what movements 
we can perform voluntarily, and under what conditions, 

And, first, let us note carefully just where the mystery for Hume 
lies. One locus of it is the union of soul and body, but it must be 
observed at once that by ‘‘soul’’ and ‘‘body’’ here Hume does not 
mean the empirical objects denoted by these terms, but the spiritual 
and material substances of Descartes and his followers. This is quite 
evident from his opening words: ‘‘Is there any principle in all na- 
ture more mysterious that the union of soul with body; by which a 
supposed spiritual substance acquires such an influence over a ma- 
terial one, that the most refined thought is able to actuate the gross- 
est matter?® Is it not obvious that this passage is pure polemic 
against contemporary body-soul metaphysics, and can not be twisted 

5 The quotation is Dr. Broad’s summary of Hume’s argument; Broad, 


loc. cit., p. 102. 
6 Hume, loc. cit., Vol. II, p. 54. Italics mine. 
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into an argument against the interaction of body and soul in any 
sense in which this is an empirical fact? What Hume is urging, in 
effect, is that the empirical facts are quite unintelligible in terms 
of this two-substance metaphysics. And, in this he is surely right, 
as is evidenced by the efforts, both of Descartes himself, and of the 
Occasionalists, to account for interaction consistently with a two- 
substance theory. 

But, further, the two-substance theory of soul and body makes 
their interaction mysterious for Hume because of the general prin- 
ciple that knowledge of power in the cause would imply knowledge 
of the effect. This principle is most fully stated by Hume in the 
following passage: ‘‘But were the power or energy of any cause 
discoverable by the mind, we could foresee the effect, even without 
experience; and might, at first, pronounce with certainty concern- 
ing it, by the mere dint of thought and reasoning.’’* Three pages 
later, a shorter version of the principle appears in the anatomical 
argument concerning the part played by the nerves in the execu- 
tion of a voluntary movement: ‘‘If the original power were felt, it 
must be known; were it known, its effect might also be known; since 
all power is relative to its effect.’’"® Between these two passages in 
Hume’s text comes the argument with which we are now dealing, 
where the principle appears in this form: ‘‘If by consciousness we 
perceived any power or energy in the will, we must know this power; 
we must know its connexion with the effect.’” 

Three points must here be noted, for they are of the essence of 
Hume’s arguments. (1) The whole argument turns on the con- 
cept of power; (2) What is the empirical evidence for such power, 
ie., is it ever felt? And (3) Is the power, as experienced, such that 
we can foretell from it a priori what its effect must be? In other 
words, Hume here lays down the condition that if the ‘‘power’’ of 
the cause is to explain the effect, the nature of the power must ana- 
lytically imply the nature of the effect. In so reasoning, he is ob- 
viously using the logic of identity on which his opponents relied. 
He is beating them with their own stick—and very effectively, too; 
for, the soul-substance, as defined by Descartes and his followers, 
can not possibly imply any effect in any material substance. 

In short, I submit that Hume’s whole argument is once more a 
piece of polemic against the metaphysicians of his time. He is tell- 
ing them that their metaphysical concepts neither have any founda- 
tion in experience, nor are capable of explaining the ‘‘constant con- 
junctions’’ of certain events which we find in experience. This is 


7 Hume, loc. cit., Vol II, p. 52. 
8 Ibid., p. 55. 
9 Ibid., p. 54. 
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the whole bearing of the argument, and, so understood, it is not 
touched, nor refuted, by anything that Dr. Broad says. 

The only argument of Dr. Broad’s which, prima facie, is relevant 
is this. Dr. Broad emphatically asserts ‘‘that, in the case of voli- 
tion and voluntary movement, there is a connexion between the 
cause and the effect’’ such that ‘‘in this one case the nature of the 
effect can be foreseen by merely reflecting on the nature of the 
eause.’”’ For, ‘‘the peculiarity of a volition as a eause-factor is that 
it involves as an essential part of it the idea of the effect.’’+° There 
is nothing in this, so far as I can see, which Hume would, or need, 
have denied. Subject to being allowed to construe ‘‘connection”’ as 
‘‘eonstant conjunction,’’ and subject, further, to the reminder that 
not all volitions realize their ideas, he might have accepted every 
word of Dr. Broad’s argument. But, he would have gone on to in- 
vite Dr. Broad to explain whether the transition from the volition 
to the movement (the idea of which was an ‘‘essential part’’ of the 
volition) is merely a ‘‘constant conjunction”’; and, if not, what more 
it is? And, he would also have pointed out that, at any rate, the 
transition is not explained by any theory of a spiritual ‘‘substance’’ 
endowed with a ‘‘power,’’ from which just this effect can be inferred 
by @ priori reasoning. 

Finally, in his eagerness to show up the silliness of Hume’s argu- 
ment, Dr. Broad makes a statement which—no doubt, by a momen- 
tary slip of thought—involves a somewhat ludicrous misunderstand- 
ing of one of Hume’s arguments. The statement is this: ‘‘It is 
simply silly in view of this fact [scil. the presence in volition of an 
idea of the effect| to say that there is no closer connexion between 
the desire to move my arm and the movement of my arm than there is 
between this desire and the movement of my leg or my liver.’’ Need- 
less to remark, Hume never says anything so silly. Where he argues 
about foreseeing the effect, he is concerned, not with the idea of the 
effect involved in every volition, but with his opponent’s concept of 
the power of mind (will) to affect body. The ‘‘liver’’ argument, 
which Dr. Broad apparently misconstrues is quite intelligible in this 
context: ‘‘Why,’’ asks Hume, ‘‘has the will an influence over the 
tongue and fingers, not over the heart and liver? This question 
would never embarrass us, were we conscious of a power in the former 
case, not in the latter.’’?1_ Clearly, Hume is not guilty here of say- 
ing that there is no more connection between my.will to move my 
arm and the movement of my arm, and my will to move my arm and 
the movement of my liver. What he is saying is something quite 
different, viz., that we must learn from experience which limbs and 


10 Broad, loc. cit., p. 102. 
11 Hume, loc. cit., Vol. II, p. 54. 
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organs we can voluntarily move (which is, surely, true) ; and that 
this dependence on experience shows that there is no ‘‘power’’ of 
the will from which we could infer a priori what movements of the 
body the will can produce (which is, surely, also true). 

In conclusion, I would say that Dr. Broad might have achieved 
his aim of preventing the great authority of Hume’s name being 
used as a bar to the interaction theory, just as effectively if, instead 
of criticizing Hume’s arguments as though they really stood in the 
way, he had shown, as I have tried to do in this paper, that those who 
appeal to Hume against interaction have failed to apprehend the 
bearings of Hume’s arguments in their historical context. As it is, 
Dr. Broad appears to have read Hume through the eyes of these false 
Humians. The result is that he has done some injustice to Hume. 
If this paper helps to correct the historical perspective in which 
Hume’s arguments must be understood, it will have served its pur- 
pose. 

R. F. A. Hoernué. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, JOHANNESBURG. 





MR. BLAKE AND THE PARADOX OF ZENO 


Me. BLAKE, in his treatment of ‘‘The Paradox of Temporal 
_ Process,’’ + has done us the service of revealing some very bad 
reasoning on the part of others, but in recompense he has added 
some arguments of his own that are far from being above reproach. 
Let us see. The solution proposed is essentially the one which Leib- 
nitz offered long ago: ‘‘Ne craignez point, monsieur, la tortue que les 
Pyrrhoniens faisaient aller aussi vite qu’Achille. Un espace divi- 
sible sans fin se passe dans un temps aussi divisible sans fin.’’ Mr. 
Blake says: 

‘‘Tf the addition of each increment is itself, at each successive 
stage, a process of less and less duration, and if this lessening proceed 
without limit, then the addition of all the increments each to each 
shows no sign of taking forever.’’ And again: ‘‘The enumeration 
of an infinite series by such a succession of acts of articulation would 
obviously by no means take forever, but would, on the contrary, all 
be accomplished within a certain definitely limited period. If, e.g., 
the first act of articulation takes 14 second, the next 14 second, etc., 
the enumeration in order of each of the members of the infinite series 
will all be accomplished in precisely one second.’’ 

It is not possible to say if this rejoinder would have silenced 
Zeno or not. Leibnitz has it in the back of his head, perhaps, to ap- 
peal to the meaning of a differential coefficient, and the first mind 

1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XXIII, No. 24. 
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to grasp the idea of ‘‘motion at a point’’ was Galileo. It is an 
answer to the problem of the ‘‘flying arrow,’’ as usually stated, but 
for the case of Achilles and the tortoise it is beside the point, be- 
cause it depends on a weak statement of Zeno’s argument. The dif- 
ficulty hinges on the impossibility of coming to the end of an infinite 
series. Briefly, the steps of the argument are these: Achilles, in 
order to catch the tortoise, must pass through the last term of an 
infinite series. But an infinite series has no last term. Therefore, 
Achilles can not arrive. 

Now if the matter be stated thus, the solution seems to me to 
lie quite simply in the denial of the major premise. If the series 
has no last term by definition, why has Achilles got to pass through 
a last term in order to reach the limit? The fallacy is one of amphi- 
bology or contradiction in definition. The definition states that no 
last term exists and then.this last term is reinvoked (contrary to 
definition) as an obstacle that Achilles has to pass. What is no 
possible obstacle by definition can not become a real obstacle except 
in virtue of a contradiction. 

Time and again Mr. Blake begins correctly enough and then 
spoils his case by ending badly. Thus he says: ‘‘It seems sometimes 
to be supposed that the only sense in which a process can be said to 
have an end is the sense which identifies an end with a final incre- 
ment.’’ So much is well said, for exactly there is the fallacy. And 
again: ‘‘Of course it must be admitted ... that im one sense a 
temporal process can, indeed, have no end. But that is very differ- 
ent from admitting that it will never get completed... .’’ Very 
good! But now follows something that is not so good: ‘‘It will get 
completed when all the increments have been added each to each.’’ 
That means (we can imagine Zeno to say) that it will never be com- 
pleted, for then we should have come to the end of something that 
has no end by definition. Why not say instead: Because Achilles 
has to go through every term of an infinite series in order to reach 
the limit, it does not follow that he has to go through all terms in 
order to reach the limit. The fallacy of the use of all in the collee- 
tive and in the distributive sense ambiguously, is surely well enough 
known.” 

In one place, too, I fear Mr. Blake is guilty of a petitio principii, 
that is to say, if I gather his meaning. He remarks: ‘‘There is, in- 
deed, no last event in the series of fractional increments 14, 14, ete. 
But there is a last constituent event in the series of fractional incre- 
ments 14, 14, 14, ete., and in every other similar series of increments. 

2 This is the solution, I believe, which Professor Singer is accustomed to 


give to his classes. It is, of course, correct and a better way of putting the 
matter than my way of stating it above. 
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And the process is realized via this series of successive parts as well 
as via any other set.’’ But Zeno would say, I suppose, that Achilles 
can not pass through any given part of any series, for the points of 
any part can be ordered according to the series 14, 14, ete. We 
must never forget that it makes no sense to speak of the points on 
a line except as they are ordered on that line; there are no points 
on the line ‘‘an sich’’; and since they can be ordered in different 
infinite series, we say that the number of points on a line is infinite. 
Zeno would never admit that Achilles can pass through the first term 
of the series 14, 14, ete. If he is to get to the end, he must go through 
half, and if he is to get to the end from there, he must go through 
half of the remainder and so on. That is, if he is to get to the end, 
he must repeatedly accomplish the impossible, and so on, and so on, 
without any end. 

In another place Mr. Blake says: ‘‘If you ask me when it [the 
series] gets completed, I can reply, precisely, ‘when all the incre- 
ments have been added each to each.’ ’’ (And that means never; not 
in the temporal, but in the logical, sense.) ‘‘And in any concrete 
case, if I know the rate at which the process is proceeding, I can 
specify just when this will be.’’ Leibnitz, writing to Foucher, says: 
“‘P. Gregoire de St. Vincent has shown by mathematics the spot 
where Achilles must have caught the tortoise.’’ At this point I can 
not resist quoting the words of De Quincey: ‘‘Of course, it becomes 
easy, upon assuming a certain number of feet for the stride of Achil- 
les, to mark the precise point at which that impiger young gentleman 
will fly past his antagonist like a pistol shot. ... It is precisely 
because Achilles will in practice go ahead of the tortoise, when, con- 
formably to a known speculative argument, he ought not to go ahead, 

. which constitutes our perplexity, or, to use a Grecian word still 
more expressive, which constitutes our aporia, that is, our resource- 
lessness.’’ 


Henry BRADFORD SMITH. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Five Stages of Greek Religion. Gieert Murray. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1925. 276 pp. 

When, in 1912, Professor Gilbert Murray brought out his small, 
but brilliant, work, Four Stages of Greek Religion, he made a very 
important contribution to our more intimate acquaintance with the 
history of Greece and with what was perhaps the greatest spiritual 
episode thus far of the human scene. I seriously doubt if any re- 
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viewer of it adequately appreciated the book. It was not, I suppose, 
intended to be an aid to scholarship; it is not an apparatus of ref- 
erences; rather it sketched what scholarship alone can give in the 
setting and in that most rare atmosphere of human understanding. 
Much of the text was prepared for the delivery of a few lectures at 
Columbia University. The first edition was exhausted, and a little 
more than a year ago a second edition took its place. The new vol- 
ume is called Five Stages of Greek Religion because a new chapter 
has been introduced between what in the first edition was the second 
stage and the third. This chapter, entitled ‘‘The Great Schools of 
the Fourth Century, B.c.,’’ is one that no student of Greek philoso- 
phy, no young student of the history of philosophy in general, should 
overlook. The present notice can hardly do more than call atten- 
tion to this chapter, since I am an outsider and without the compe- 
tence that any reviewer of the work in question ought to have. 

Professor Murray shows, as perhaps no other English writer 
could have shown in forty-five pages, that the intellectual and imagi- 
native life of fourth-century Greece was passed in the atmosphere 
of defeat. A paragraph that marks the end of the stage before and 
the beginning of this one is where Xenophon tells of the wailing 
lamentation passed along from the Pirzus to the city one summer 
night in 405 B.c. Until then ‘‘the city state, the Polis, had concen- 
trated upon itself all the loyalty and the aspiration of the Greek 
mind. It gave security to life. It gave meaning to religion.”’ 
But things changed; soon it came about that ‘‘it was not now ruled 
by the best citizens. , The best had turned away from polities.’’ 

Yet discouragement was not felt all at once. When Macedon 
could not be resisted ‘‘Isocrates urged Philip to accept the leadership 
of Greece against the barbarian and against barbarism.’’ And 
Lysias ‘‘appealed at Olympia for a crusade of all the free Greek cities 
against Dionysius of Syracuse, and begged Sparta herself to lead 
it.’’ It is, however, philosophy and kindred thinking that shows 
‘‘the richest and most varied reaction to the Great Failure. It takes 
different shapes in those writers, like Plato and Xenophon, who were 
educated in the fifth century and had once believed in the Great City 
and whose whole thinking belonged to the time of disillusion.’’ 

Many of us, perhaps, understand Plato and his generation better 
since the war. ‘‘Plato’s two longest works are attempts to construct 
an ideal society; first, what may be called a City of Righteousness 
in the Republic; and afterwards, in his old age, in the Laws, some- 
thing more like a City of Refuge, uncontaminated by the world; a 
little city on a hill-top away in Crete, remote from commerce and 


riches and the ‘bitter and corrupting sea’ which carries them; 
be] 
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Xenophon was different ; ‘‘an exile from his country, a brilliant 
soldier and adventurer as well as a man of letters,’’ he is ‘‘ perhaps 
the first Greek on record who openly lost interest in the city.’’ Cyrus 
the Great and Agesilaus, King of Sparta, were his models. ‘‘If you 
want Virtue in the state look for it in a good man, not in a specula- 
tive tangle of laws. The Spartan constitution, as it stands, is good 
enough for anyone.”’ 

But Antisthenes, twenty years older than Plato, ‘‘uttered first 
the characteristic message of the fourth century.’’ Like many 
moralists after him he felt ‘‘a sort of hostility to all knowledge that 
was not immediately convertible into conduct.’’ The important thing 
was to have done one’s best. ‘‘As he phrased it, Arete is the good, 
Arete meaning ‘virtue’ or ‘goodness,’ the quality of a good citizen, 
a good father, a good dog, a good sword. The things of the world 
are vanity and philosophy as vain as the rest.’’ 

Diogenes ‘‘ wanted ‘wisdom’ and saw that Antisthenes had it to 
give. His aim in life was to do as his father had done, ‘deface the 
coinage,’ but on a much larger scale. He would deface all the coin- 
age current in the world... . Travellers told of savages who 
married their sisters or ate human flesh, or left their dead unburied. 
Why should they not if they wished to? No wonder Zeus punished 
Prometheus, the Fire-Bringer, who had brought all this progress 
upon us and left man civilized and more unhappy than any beast! 
He deserved his crag and his vulture.’’ ‘‘Fear nothing, desire noth- 
ing, possess nothing; and then Life with all its ingenuity can not 
disappoint you.’’ 

Then Zeno and the Stoies: ‘‘Zeno first, like Antisthenes, denied 
any value whatever to those earthly things that are not virtue—to 
health or sickness, riches or poverty, beauty or ugliness, pain or 
pleasure; who would ever mention them when the soul stood naked 
before God?’’ Zeno made no concessions, but the doctrine as it was 
developed humanized Stoicism through a compromise. ‘‘It accepts 
the Cosmos and it obeys the Purpose; therefore there is a cosmos 
and there is a purpose in the world. Stoicism, like much of ancient 
thought at this period, was permeated by the new discoveries of as- 
tronomy and their formation into a coherent scientific system which 
remained unshaken till the days of Copernicus.’’ ‘‘Let us forget 
that this system of astronomy has been overthrown, and that we 
now know that man is not the centre of the universe. If we can 
recover the imaginative outlook of the generations which stretched 
from, say, Meton in the fifth century before Christ to Copernicus in 
the sixteenth after, we shall be able to understand the spiritual ex- 
altation with which men like Zeno or Poseidonias regarded the 
world.’’ And we should remember, though Professor Murray does 
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not say so at this point, that the world, by being so regarded, was 
transformed in the imagination from a defeated into a metaphysi- 
eally triumphant world. 

Except for a few words on Aristotle, Dr. Murray closes his sketch 
of the fourth century with the School of Epicurus, ‘‘which, in the 
matter of ethics, may be called the only rival of Stoicism,’’ and which 
‘‘was also rooted in defeat.’’ The account of Epicurus, his human 
sanity and his influence, is particularly interesting. I wish I could 
quote it all. 

‘‘Epicurus, son of Neocles, of the old Athenian clan of the 
Philaidae, was born in a colony in Samos in 341 B.c. His father 
was evidently poor; else he would hardly have left Athens to live 
on a colonial farm, nor have had to eke out his farming by teaching 
an elementary school. We do not know how much the small boy 
learned from his father.’’ But there was a famous school on Teos. 
Epicurus went there ‘‘when he was fourteen, and seems, among other 
things, to have imbibed the Atomic Theory of Democritus without 
realizing that it was anything peculiar.’’ In 322, Perdiceas of 
Thrace drove the Athenian colonists out of Samos. Neocles was too 
old to begin life again. ‘‘The ruined family took refuge in Colo- 
phon, and there Epicurus joined them. They were now too poor for 
the boy to go abroad to study philosophy.’’ ‘‘Recent years have 
taught us that there are few forms of misery harder than that en- 
dured by a family of refugees, and it is not likely to have been easier 
in ancient conditions. Epicurus built up his philosophy, it would 
seem, while helping his parents and brothers through this bad time. 
The problem was how to make the life of their little colony tolerable, 
and he somehow solved it.’’ So much misery was bred in the imagi- 
nation; the unkindly gods, pollution and offense, the terrors of be- 
yond the grave. ‘‘In later life all his three brothers were his de- 
voted disciples—a testimonial accorded to few prophets or founders 
of religions. And he is the first in the record of European history 
whose mother was an important element in his life.’’ There are 
fragments of his letters. ‘‘He is enthusiastic about an act of kind- 
ness performed by another, who walked some five miles to help a 
barbarian prisoner (Fr. 194).’’ 

But he talked to those who, like so many today, praise the cult 
of incompetence. ‘‘He had to answer the temple authorities and 
their adherents among the vulgar, who threatened his followers with 
the torments of Hades for their impiety. He had to answer the 
Stoics and Cynics ‘‘preaching that all is worthless except Arete; 
and the Sceptics who dwelt on the fallibility of the senses, and the 
logical impossibility of knowledge.’’ 

Yet the system, when it was built up, ‘‘was accepted in a spirit 
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more religious than scientific. As we can see from Lucretius, it was 
taken almost as a revelation from one who has saved mankind... .’’ 
In spite of that, perhaps because of that, things improved for Epi- 
curus, and when he was thirty-two he could leave Colophon and be- 
gin at Mytilene, and a little later at Lampsacus. ‘‘Disciples gath- 
ered about him. Among them were some of the leading men of the 
city like Leonteus and Idomeneus. The doctrine thrilled them and 
seemed to bring freedom with it.’’ So in 306 they helped him to 
move to Athens. 

One criticism that we can respect comes from the ancient world, 
but it does not come from the fourth century B.c. We find it sug- 
gested in Plutarch and Cicero. ‘‘There is a strange shadow of sad- 
ness hanging over this wise and kindly faith, which proceeds from 
the essential distrust of life that lies at its heart. . . . It is a phi- 
losophy not of conquest, but of escape.’’ 

Again today we seem to be living in a shattered world. To many 
of us the word ‘‘education’’ seems to mean what has proved a fail- 
ure. Of course, Epicurus (being a free spirit) wrote (Fr. 163 to 
Pythocles) : ‘‘From education in every shape, my son, spread sail 
and fly.’’ But that, as we see again to-day, leads to a comforting 
but enervating dogmatism, one of the flowers the Garden brought 
forth. ‘‘Further research was not encouraged. Heterodoxy was 
condemned as something almost approaching ‘parricide.’ The pur- 
suit of needless knowledge was deliberately frowned upon... . It 
is not surprising to find that none of the great discoveries of the 
Hellenistic age were due to the Epicurean School. Lucretius, writ- 
ing 250 years later, appears to vary hardly in any detail from the 
doctrines of the Master, and Diogenes of Ginoanda, 500 years later, 
actually repeats his letters and sayings word for word.’’ 

‘*It is sad, this. It is un-Hellenic.’’ But one should read the 
other passages and their contexts about Epicurus and the Epicu- 
reans, passages in the following chapter called ‘‘The Failure of 
Nerve’’ (on page 162) : ‘‘The glory of the Stoics is to have built up 
a religion of extraordinary nobleness; the glory of the Epicureans 
is to have upheld an ideal of sanity and humanity stark upright amid 
a reeling world, and like the old Spartans, never to have yielded one 
inch of ground to the common foe.’’ 

But what was really the common foe in that defeated world? 
Was it not—though Dr. Murray may not care for this way of putting 
it, at least without further definition—was it not the hunger and 
thirst after righteousness? In any case, to the complex of escape, 
to the faith in uplifting ecstasies, the school of Aristotle made no 
concessions. Aristotle had his theology, but it was imaginative with- 
out being superstitious. ‘‘ Aristotle in his open walk, or Peripatos, 
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brought philosophy and science and literature to guide ar“ interest 
the minds of those who still saw life steadily and tried their best 
to see it whole.’’ In contrast to this: ‘‘One variant of a well-known 
story tells how a certain philosopher, after frequenting the Peripate- 
tic School, went to hear Chrysippus, the Stoic, and was transfixed. 
‘It was like turning from men to Gods.’ It was really like turning 
from Greeks to Semites, from philosophy to religion, from a school 
of very sober professions and high performance to one whose pro- 
fessions dazzled the reason. ‘Come unto me,’ cried the Stoie, ‘all 
ye who are in storm or delusion; I will show you the truth and the 
world will never grieve you more.’ ’’ And I remember how our most 
accomplished American idealist told his class that the doctrine we had 
listened to ought to make us feel at home in the world. 


To the beginner Chapter I, ‘‘Saturnia Regna,’’ is of particular 
value and importance, but I suspect the beginner finds it harder 
reading than it was intended to be; that, however, is only a matter 
of typographical arrangement. 

When the work first came out Dr. Murray stated (p. 23 of the 
second edition) that he wished ‘‘to put forward here what is still 
a rather new and unauthorized view of the development of Greek 
religion.’’ It may be that not so many years ago the majority of 
the classically-and philologically-minded were not acquainted with 
the study of ‘‘origins’’—with the work of Mr. Frazer and with 
L’Année Sociologique. But since 1912 constant work has been ac- 
complished in this field. And while I think of it, I would urge those 
interested in this book, and in what seems to me the even finer work 
by Dr. Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic, to read his essay ‘‘Tra- 
dition outside of Homer’’ in Anthropology and the Classics, and his 
article on the contrast between Greek and English tragedy in ‘‘Eng- 
lish Literature and the Classics.’’ I wish that in the second edition 
Chapter I could have been enlarged. But I see that there are a few 
additions to footnotes, and references that do enlarge it in a very 
valuable way. And I suppose one has not really read the first 
chapter properly until one has looked up all or most of the sources 
and passages referred to. 

Here, too, in ‘‘Saturnia Regna,’’ one finds over and over again 
the motivating atmosphere of danger and apprehension, the influ- 
ence of some wish-fulfillment situation. ‘‘The extraordinary se- 
curity of our modern life in times of peace makes it hard for us to 
realize, except by a definite effort of the imagination, the constant 
precariousness, the frightful proximity of death, that was usual in 
those weak ancient communities. They were in fear of wild beasts; 
they were helpless against floods, helpless against pestilences. Their 
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food depended on crops of one tiny plot of ground; and if the 
Savior was not reborn in the spring they slowly and miserably died. 
And all the while they knew almost nothing of the real causes that 
made crops succeed or fail.’’ The cults, the superstitions, the primi- 
tive apprehensions of Saturnia Regna passed, at least in Athens, but 
the defeat by Sparta and the years of Spartan hegemony brought 
about something similar. To one listener and no doubt to many 
listeners, to pass from a Peripatetic to a Stoic was like turning back 
to the gods. One more brief quotation: ‘‘The real @eds, tremendous, 
infallible, is somewhere far away, hidden in a cloud perhaps, on the 
summit of some inaccessible mountain. If the mountain is once 
climbed the god will move to the upper sky’’ and, speaking of philos- 
ophy (p. 203), ‘‘but ah! if you only went beyond the moon! That 
is where the true Kosmos begins. And, of course, if we did ever go 
there, we all know they would say it began beyond the Sun.’’ And 
still to-day, for so many innocent and faithful students, the study of 
philosophy is a pilgrimage from the natural to the supernatural. 
It seems like an almost intuitive discovery on the part of Comte 
when he distinguished three stages of philosophy and called them 
the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive. I wish Mr. Corn- 
ford would rewrite his volume, From Religion to Philosophy, as I 
am sure he could easily rewrite it to-day. I wish that Mr. Dewey 
would put into clear and simple form the history of that complex 
of escape and of its metaphysics which plays, I venture to think, 
so large a part in his own account of emancipated and profitable 
thinking. The contrast between the faith that cheers the divided 
soul and the analysis of the natural function and technique of think- 
ing, the contrast between the pulpit and the laboratory, is just that 
contrast between the ‘‘pragmatism’’ of James and his following of 
romanticists and theologians and the instrumentalism of Dewey that 
so many of us to-day seem satisfied to ignore. And I may be told 
that this is irrelevant. But, to-day, the tradition we seem to be es- 
caping from, the tradition we are coming to possess as poetry, seems 
more and more clearly to be a continuation of that defeat and failure 
of nerve that Dr. Murray has so stirringly described. Whether one 
says Plotinus, or Leibnitz, or Hegel, or the supernaturalistic meta- 
physicians of to-day, seems to make no difference. 

And I wish that Chapter II, ‘‘The Olympian Conquest,’’ could 
have been enlarged. And to wish that a book or a chapter were 
longer than it is, is to express one’s liking and perhaps one’s debt 
as simply as one can. It seems to me that Eleusis and Delphi, espe- 
cially the latter, were the centers of religious experience and prac- 
tice, with respect to their social functioning as important as any 
others, and in a sketch of the mystery practices and faiths, of their 
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origins and influences, I wish that Dr. Murray might have included 
an opinion or a criticism of the analysis by M. Loisy of ‘‘the Chris- 
tian Mystery.’’ He does insert on a page preceding Chapter I, 
‘‘The first man is of the earth, earthly ; the second man is the Lord 
from Heaven.”’ 

May I just mention a few of Dr. Murray’s other contributions? 
Just as defeat, a growing helplessness, the loss of power to keep 
things in order, led men on or backward to seek salvation in super- 
naturalism or in metaphysics, so something similar helped the emo- 
tions of the ritual dance to develop into an imaginative faith in the 
yearly dying and returning God. Dr. Murray’s contribution to 
Thenis by Jane Ellen Harrison, and his account less technical and 
more simple in Euripides and His Age, is a great help to those who 
seek to connect Greek tragedy with its pre-Olympian origins. ‘‘Di- 
onysus, the demon of tragedy, is one of those Dying Gods, like Attis, 
Adonis, Osiris’’ (Euripides and His Age, p. 64). Of course, the 
Rise of the Greek Epic contains many passages that bear upon what 
is for us the earliest part of the Greek record. And, after all, when 
philosophy is very earnest and very human, it is a function of what- 
ever world of imagination a thinker and his generation can possess. 
I suppose we may be sure that Greek tragedy was a great moulding 
influence on the Greek imagination and, of course, it expressed in 
its way the same world that the Greek religion of the day expressed 
in another. ‘‘In all Greek tragedies even those that are full of free 
thought, the whole permeating atmosphere is that of religion’’ (Eng- 
lish Literature and the ‘Classics, p. 15). Dr. Murray shows very 
simply but with abundant detail (in Themis) how the very program 
of Greek tragedy preserves the program of the early suppliant. 
‘‘Something like the old hierophant reappears at the beginning, 
something like the re-risen god at the end; and, as we have seen, it 
is in plays of Euripides, and most of all in the very latest of his plays, 
that we find in most perfect and clear-cut outline the whole sequence 
of contest, tearing-asunder, messenger lamentation, discovery, recog- 
nition, and resurrection which constituted the original Dionysus 
mystery (Themis, p. 363). So if Greek philosophy expressed the 
Greek world of the imagination, perhaps Greek tragedy was an in- 
fluence in ways that we have hardly begun to suspect. It is in this 
connection that Mr. Cornford in Thucydides Mythistoricus has, I 
fancy, made a valuable contribution. 

The first edition of the work we are here concerned with was 
called The Four Stages of Greek Religion; it is now ealled The Five 
Stages of Greek Religion. It seems to me that a better title would 
be The Three Stages of Greek Religion. The subject-matter of 
Chapter III is, to be sure, very different from that of Chapter IV, 
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but it is with the generation of Plato that the failure of nerve began 
and the hunger for a world of the imagination that so many pro- 
fessors of philosophy still seek to satisfy. 

Of the rest of the book, ‘‘The Failure of Nerve’’ will probably 
be of greatest interest and value to most readers. It is a chapter of 
immense value, and when combined with Chapter III, perhaps it is 
of more importance for the subsequent history of philosophy, for the 
history of so-called modern, or even contemporaneous philosophy, 
than Dr. Murray realizes. It is hard not to quote some of it, espe- 
cially the first page and page 203. 

In the above hasty sketch, I have tried to suggest how Dr. Mur- 
ray’s work is a help toward understanding more, perhaps much more, 
than the subject-matter indicated by the title. I hope, however, 
that the phraseology I have used will not be understood as disparag- 
ing the functional importance of the imagination. The fruits of im- 
agination range from superstition to the poetry that expresses wisdom 
and experience. Plato, Dante, and Giotto owe more to it than any 
one can measure. It is because the imagination functions as it does 
and in such different ways, depending on whether it expresses a wise 
mind or a foolish one, that Dr. Murray’s appreciation of poetry and 
religion render a greater service than the titles of his books suggest. 


WENDELL T. BusH. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Studies in Speculative Philosophy. James Epwin CREIGHTON, 
Edited with a select bibliography by Harold R. Smart. New 
York: Maemillan Co. 1925. Pp. 290. 


Of the fifteen essays here published, two were first presented as 
Phi Beta Kappa addresses, three were occasional articles in philo- 
sophic journals, and the remaining ten are papers read by Dr. 
Creighton to the American Philosophical Association at times that 
were scattered over a period of some twenty years. It would natu- 
rally be expected, therefore, that they would show a considerable 
variation in subject-matter, standpoint, and style. 

Such an expectation is, however, not fulfilled. From the begin- 
ning to the end of these essays the point of view remains precisely 
the same; even the manner of expression does not perceptibly vary ; 
and one would perhaps be nearer the truth in regarding the book, 
not as a collection of miscellaneous essays, but as the systematic 
working out through a variety of fields of one dominant idea. This 
‘*identity in difference,’’ to use a favorite phrase from the essays, 
is itself a significant comment on the type of mind of their author. 
He was not only a philosopher first, last, and always, taking even 
occasional addresses as opportunities to philosophize further, but 
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he had so wholly identified himself with one philosophic position 
that, allowing for the differences in application, we may say that his 
message on all these occasions was really the same. 

The burden of this message is well known. In essentials it was 
this: that all that exists is experience; that our various selves gain 
what reality they have through entering as fragments into an expe- 
rience more comprehensive and better ordered than their own; that 
their true nature, together with that of every object of experience, 
can be understood only through grasping its necessary relations to 
this whole of which it is a fragment; and that such grasp is to be 
attained only by the use of the understanding, moving in strict ac- 
cord with the laws of logic. The point of view, in short, is the 
familiar and classic position of the British neo-Hegelians. 

As the essays proceed, the salient features of the system are 
gradually brought, through illustration and contrast, into clear re- 
lief. In the opening paper, which was the first presidential address 
to the American Philosophical Association, Dr. Creighton makes a 
plea for philosophy as an independent discipline which ‘‘is not a 
‘natural science,’ and can not ‘accept its facts’ from the latter.’’ 
The nature of a fact, he insists, is always determined in the last re- 
sort by the construction placed upon it by the mind, and the only 
construction which is not in some degree arbitrary is that of a thor- 
oughgoing metaphysic. In Essays II, V, and VI, he discusses the 
relation of knowledge to practice. After an argument in the earlier 
of these that ‘‘the first function of a university is to see that the race 
of scholars shall never fail’’ and that scholarship means the pursuit 
of truth rather than the production of utility, he goes on in the later 
two essays to a contrast between his own position and that of the 
pragmatists. The outstanding difference is that, whereas for the 
pragmatist thought is merely a tool which the organism brings into 
play in certain crises of its action, for the idealist like himself it is 
the structure and backbone of all experience. He contends that 
there is no such thing as an experience which is below the level of 
thought; that the only verification of judgments lies in their har- 
mony, intellectually perceived; that if fulfillment of purpose be ac- 
cepted as a test of truth, it must mean either my particular purpose, 
which would lead to solipsism, or world-purpose, which would re- 
solve pragmatism back again into a position somewhat like his own. 
Dr. Creighton was a very competent logician, and in these encount- 
ers with pragmatism it seems, at least to the present writer, that he 
had much the better of the argument. 

In Essays IX and X, on ‘‘The Notion of the Implicit in 
Logic’’ and ‘‘Darwin and Logic,’’ it is interesting to see how his 
general philosophic position determined his treatment of particular 
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points. It is involved in this position that all the thinking we do is 
a partial expression of that absolute mind of which we are fragments 
and that ‘‘the undeveloped logical mind is . . . a movement toward 
actuality . . . a demand for completeness and coherence of expe- 
rience’’ (178). The logically implicit, then, is what we really mean 
to mean; and we shall see, if we reflect, that it contains the whole of 
that completed structure of reality with which we are attempting in 
all our thought to identify ourselves. Again, if it is true that our 
self and our world are merely parts of a larger experience, it is 
futile to maintain, with the Darwinizers in logic, that thought has 
had a natural history in which, at a certain moment, it burgeoned 
from dead matter. For, as is argued in the eighth essay, on Kant, 
matter itself is what it is in virtue of exemplifying in its structure 
the work of thought. 

The chief difficulties of the position come to a head, I think, in 
the seventh essay, on ‘‘The Determination of the Real’’ and the 
eleventh, on ‘‘The Standpoint of Psychology.’’ Dr. Creighton re- 
marks in one passage himself, ‘‘there can be no doubt that the weak- 
ness of the Hegelian logic consists in the fact that its connection with 
psychological experience is not clearly and fully worked out’’ (199). 
Unfortunately, after he has done his own competent best to meet 
it, this criticism remains to be passed. There seems in these essays 
to be a perpetual oscillation between two views of the mind which 
are never truly harmonized. The author insists in Essay VII that 
the mind is not a peculiar kind of substance; it is not an immaterial 
soul, somehow connected with the body; ‘‘to be a mind is just to be 
a function of interpretation and synthesis of the real’’ (131). And 
when one reflects that the exercise of this function is the condition 
of there being anything real at all, it seems clear that Dr. Creighton 
must say that the mind and nature are one. This he does, since he 
thinks of ‘‘the system of nature (which for him can only be a system 
of experience) as existing and as forming the prius in some sense 
from which emerged all living and conscious beings’’ (131). The 
question then arises, what is the relation of my own individual mind 
to the mind of which it is a fragment? The answers given in this 
book appear to be both various and conflicting. In the essay on the 
implicit in logic, it seems to be suggested that the relation is that of 
the non-actual to the actual, since so long as we fall short of com- 
pleteness in thought, we are only moving toward actuality. But 
a mind which is not an actual mind seems a difficult conception. 
In Essay VII, the distinction appears as that between inner and 
outer; ‘‘cognitive experience may always be read both in internal 
and external terms; as the ideas and judgments of a mind, and as 
the determinations of real things’’ (137). Apparently, then, my 
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mind as distinct from the objects it thinks about is a set of ideas 
and judgments which are considered not as ‘‘determinations of real 
things,’’ but as facts of my private history. But then when we come 
to Essay XI on ‘‘The Standpoint of Psychology,’’ it appears that 
to consider it in this way is illegitimate, since ideas are not facts that 
oceur at all. The upshot of this address, which must sorely have 
puzzled the Psychological Association which heard it, was to abolish 
psychology, as ordinarily conceived, altogether. You may take 
your choice, Dr. Creighton said in effeet, between psychology as a 
natural science and psychology as general philosophy. If you choose 
the former, the proper field of the science is the physiology of the 
brain; if you choose the latter, it is indistinguishable from meta- 
physics. The private mental processes of imagining, conceiving, 
ete., which we are supposed to find in introspection, do not, as such, 
exist. But if not, it is difficult to see that I have any self at all. 
My experience of an object is the object, and has precisely that degree 
of reality which the object has. And since in Essays XII and XIII 
we are told that objects do not have that sort of reality which they 
possess in the ‘‘abstract’’ view of science or common sense, but 
rather that which would manifest itself to the ‘‘conerete’’ view of 
a completed metaphysie, in which their aspect would be indefinitely 
altered, it seems clear that the self is a shadow and appearance. In 
the light of this, Dr. Creighton’s appeal at the beginning of the 
essay on ‘‘The Standpoint of Psychology’’ for a ‘‘psychology of 
real human beings’’ becomes most puzzling. Apparently it can only 
mean ‘‘the philosophy ‘of beings who, as we commonly know them, 
are not real.”’ 

In making such a criticism, especially where reply is not now 
possible, one must add that failure in this point is no individual 
matter; it is the common and perhaps inevitable failure of a whole 
school of philosophy in the face of a central difficulty. If one com- 
plains that in these essays nothing is done to settle the old conflict 
between psychology and logic, one is impelled to qualify it by adding 
that one would rather fail with Dr. Creighton than succeed with 
those (and in these days they are many) who apparently do not see 
that the problem exists. 

The style of the essays will not recommend them to readers with 
a taste for concreteness and color in writing; it maintains throughout 
the even grey of an extreme generality. To ask that on such sub- 
jects an author write ‘‘popularly’’ would, of course, be thoroughly 
unwarranted; and Dr. Creighton never falls below the dignity— 
one might almost say austerity—appropriate to his themes. The 
criticism is rather this—that too many of his pages are made up of 
the sort of generalization which, if the instances on which it is based 
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are already familiar, is somewhat trite and obvious, and if they are 
not, is obscure. The effect would have been improved enormously 
if it had been aided by the literary tact which knows how to bring 
light and relief to abstract discussions through the timely use of 
example. Dr. Creighton deals so continuously with the concrete 
in his own sense and so little with the concrete in the more ordinary 
sense that the reader asks himself at times if, even to philosophy, 
one may not give too exclusive a devotion. 

It is more pleasant to remark on the sanity and hopefulness of 
those views of the task of philosophy which repeatedly come to light 
in the course of the essays and which seem to have formed the setting 
of all the author’s teaching and writing. He appears never to have 
wavered in his belief that reason holds the key to every problem that 
can beset us; that as this reason is common to all men, they can 
work together at philosophy and really convince each other by ar- 
gument; that speculative philosophy is not only an independent 
science, but the greatest of the sciences, since it is the judge before 
whom all others must lay their methods and assumptions; that it 
has had a triumphant course of historical progress. These views 
have their many doubters, but they strengthen the arm of whoever 
can see his way to accept them; and it was from that firm and mili- 
tant conviction of their truth which is everywhere appearing in 
this book that Dr. Creighton drew much of his widespread and tonic 
influence. BRAND BLANSHARD. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


The Theories of Instinct. A Study in the History of Psychology. 
E. C. Wim. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1925. xiv 
+188 pp. 

This scholarly book includes more than its name indicates. The 
fact is that the concept or pseudo-concept of instinct can not be said 
to have received explicit recognition before the eighteenth century 
and ‘‘only the slightest beginnings of a scientific theory of instinct 
can be discovered previous to the rise of modern evolutionary 
biology’’ (p. xi). The reader may be surprised, therefore, to find 
that 143 out of the 181 pages of the text deal with the period pre- 
ceding ‘‘the rise of modern evolutionary biology.’’ The reason for 
this is that this volume serves as an introduction to a forth-coming 
critical and constructive work, Instinct and Intelligence. The re- 
cent literature on instinct is in the controversial stage, and this 
book is a history of instinct. In the absence of direct pronounce- 
ments on instinct during the greater period of western thought, 
the author, who covers the entire period from Thales to Weismann, 
deals with such general topics as the rise of the evolutionary idea, 
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the nature of mind and its relation to the organism and nature, and 
more specifically the question whether there is an absolute or merely 
relative distinction between animal and human intelligence. Those 
who hold the latter view are called naturalists. Two tendencies 
are said to run through the history of western thought—‘‘the na- 
turalistic, monistic, or materialistic and the animistic, dualistic, or 
idealistic’ (p. xiii). It is difficult to fit the names of the various 
thinkers into even so general a scheme, and it is not perhaps obvious 
why Leibnitz is classed in the first group or why Heraclitus is 
classed in the first group and Stoicism in the second. 

In the nature of the case a treatment which covers so large a 
field must be sketchy for the most part. The Greek period is the 
one most fully treated. The pioneers in evolutionary theory, An- 
aximander, Heraclitus, and Empedocles, are stressed. Anaxagoras is 
regarded as ‘‘the true father of dualism, and the forerunner of 
all vitalistie systems as well’’ (p. 9). The systematists, Dem- 
ocritus, Plato, and Aristotle, come in for more detailed treatment. 
The mechanistic and teleological interpretations of nature are 
shown to be clearly formulated and contrasted in the Greek period. 
Plutarch, Celsus, and Porphyry are brought in because of their in- 
terest in animal psychology. In the long medieval period, the point 
that is stressed is the sharp distinction ‘‘between man and the 
lower animals, the former being endowed with reason, the latter 
with sense perception and sense impulses’’ (p. 61). The treat- 
ment of this period is the most sketchy of all. No attention is paid 
to St. Augustine, the greatest psychologist of the period, or to his 
successors, the Medieval Mystics. The one brief chapter devoted 
to this period deals with scholasticism as represented by Albertus 
Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas. Incidentally the title of saint 
is transferred from St. Thomas to Albertus. The extremely con- 
densed treatment of the Middle Ages leads to a generalization like 
this: ‘‘In the realist contention, particularly, the soul is in direct 
communication with the world of ideas, independently of the bodily 
senses’’ (p. 61)—a prerogative which St. Thomas limited to angels. 
But the Middle Ages is a difficult period and comparatively little 
is known of it even now. Montaigne, with his old wives’ tales de- 
lightfully told, is selected to represent the Renaissance and gets 
a well-written chapter. Descartes’ animal automatism gets an- 
other chapter. Modern materialism is ushered in with Gassendi, 
Hobbes, and Borelli. Condillae is chosen to represent modern em- 
piricism instead of Locke, its founder and the founder of Anglo- 
American psychology as well. This is probably due to the fact 
that Condillae wrote a short book on Traité des animaux. The most 
novel thing about Professor Wilm’s book is the resurrection of 
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Reimarus, a German eighteenth-century deist, who seems to have 
anticipated most of the material on instinct, current in psychology 
text-books before behaviorism. He maintained the existence of 
‘‘a native stock of dispositions and facilities’? against empiricists 
like Condillac. He was a staunch enemy in his day ‘‘of religious 
orthodoxy, on the one hand, and of French materialism, on the 
other’? (p. 94), maintaining a theological teleology against the 
latter, and then was neglected until now. But this neglect is in 
part made up for by the twenty-six pages he gets in Wilm’s book. 
This is encouraging to neglected writers because it shows that there 
is a chance for all if the world lasts long enough. There is irony, 
however, in the fact that Reimarus is being revived at a time when 
his theories are getting out of style. Kant is passed over, though 
it seems the nativism of Kant is cognate to the subject of instinct. 
But an extended account is given of the ‘‘irrationalism’’ of Scho- 
penhauer and Von Hartmann with their emphasis on will and the 
subeonscious. The two closing chapters are devoted to evolution 
theories, one chapter being devoted to Lamarck and the Lamarck- 
ians and the other to Darwin and Neo-Darwinism. The theory of 
Lamarckism is sympathetically stated. Of the more recent experi- 
ments to prove the Lamarckian thesis, the author refers only to 
those of ‘‘the Swiss Pictet, and the Frenchman Marchal, which 
clearly point to the inheritance of acquired functions’’ (p. 164). 
The Darwinian theory of natural selection is given its full due and 
the distinction between Darwin and Neo-Darwinism, represented by 
Weismann, is clearly set forth. The main criticism advanced is the 
fundamental one ‘‘that a purely critical and destructive agent 
cannot account for the continued origination of things, although it 
may account for their survival after they have once come into ex- 
istence. . . . The most fundamental tendency of nature is not the 
tendency to cut off and destroy, but to form and create’’ (p. 179). 
In conclusion the theories of Baldwin, Bergson, and Paulsen are 
touched on. 

A volume like this involves prodigious labor and patience, and 
the author should be commended for this contribution to historical 
scholarship—a field that has received too little attention in Ameri- 
ean philosophy. Spite of the fact that the book is an enormous 
condensation of material, it is written in a lucid and attractive 
style and is very readable. It is well annotated, especially from the 
German literature in the field, and should be useful to the student 
both of philosophy and of psychology. A German edition of the 
book is in prospect and is sponsored by so well-known an author 
as Hans Driesch. JOHN E. Boopin. 


CARLETON COLLEGE. 
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Ideals of Conduct: An Exposition of Moral Attitudes. John Dash- 


iel Stoops. New York: Maemillan Company. 1926. Pp. xii + 
373. 


The title of this book might easily lead one to expect a ‘‘ Varieties 
of Ethical Experience’’ (following James) or another ‘‘Type of Eth- 
ical Theory.’’ What we find, however, is a Hegelian-Deweyan 
ethical philosophy of history leading up to only one ideal, exclus- 
ively right. The book is dedicated to John Dewey. It ought, I 
think, to be dedicated to Dewey and Tufts. For the idea of the 
book is strikingly like that of Part I of the Dewey and Tufts Eth- 
acs, written, by the way, by Tufts) ; the idea, namely, of a historical 
analysis of the evolution from custom to conscience as exemplified 
in the Hebrews and the Greeks. 

Professor Stoops outlines three phases in the evolution of moral- 
ity, corresponding to what he calls three ‘‘empires.’’ First, the 
objective phase: here the will is organized by custom and tradition 
about objective social interests, such as the family, property and 
the state. This phase is shown in the world of Homer and the Old 
Testament. Secondly (after a period of transition marked by Jere- 
miah and Socrates and culminating in the crucifixion of Jesus) the 
subjective phase, or the morality of the inner life. This phase, rep- 
resenting a dualism of inner and outer and including all of medieval- 
ism and of protestantism, extends, it seems, from Socrates and Jesus 
to the present, or at least to the appearance of modern science. Its 
vice is ‘‘individualism,’’ or ‘‘the inner life,’’ deseribed as a form 
of ‘‘introversion’’: its proper virtue would be, ‘‘a rehearsal for a 
richer objective life.’’ The third phase is (or is to be) the synthetic 
phase: conduct to be determined, not by an inner ideal but by social 
tradition; yet intelligent and voluntary rather than merely custom- 
ary; ‘‘a deepening and enriching of the objective patterns of con- 
duct, the family, property, vocation, the state ;’’ a new and ‘‘larger’”’ 
individual. 

Mr. Stoops presents much interesting material derived from his- 
tory and literature; in this respect his conception of morality is not 
narrow. But the total result, though not so very different from 
that of Dewey and Tufts, strikes me here as peculiarly comic. As 
I should state his meaning, the world of Homer and of the Old 
Testament heroes—which seems to have been the whole world—was 
a world delightfully normal. Since those ancient days, through a 
period covering most of what is known as history, all of human 
life has been lived in a state of abnormality, burdened by the disease 
of individualism and the inner life. I wonder, by the way, how 
many persons living in those three millenniums or so have realized 
how abnormal they were—one may ask also whether Mr. Stoops is 
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not presenting a very instructive reductio ad absurdum of the 
application of evolution to history. Now, however, there is to be 
what in deference to the requirements of evolution is styled ‘‘a 
higher synthesis,’’ but what is pictured, as it seems to me, mainly 
as a return to primitive normality; as defined by the ‘‘objective 
patterns’’ of family, state, vocation, ete.; only now somehow en- 
riched. The chapters describing this enrichment are vague in the 
extreme; and all that I can find underlying the ‘‘newer’’ and 
‘‘higher’’ is an ingrained bourgoise conservatism, instinctively jeal- 
ous of everything in the way of privacy and of all those who may 
venture to regard their ‘‘souls’’ as ‘‘their own.’’ Typical of this 
in his treatment of ‘‘the new woman’’—surely a perplexing prob- 
lem; why not wait a bit and see how she solves it for herself? Mr. 
Stoops warns her that she is to return to the home and to the bear- 
ing of children; for there she is to find, laid down once for all in 
the ‘‘objective pattern’’ of the family, her ‘‘higher individuality.’’ 


WARNER FITE. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received an announcement as follows: 

To assure the permanency and further development of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Physical Anthropology, this journal has been, by 
mutual consent and agreement, transferred from its founder and 
publisher, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, to the Wistar Institute of Anatomy 
and Biology. This transfer will be effective January 1,1927. There 
will be no changes in the scientific policy of the journal. Doctor 
Hrdlicka will continue as editor, and all communications intended 
for publication in the American Journal of Physical Anthropology 
should be sent to him at the U. S. National Museum, Washington, 
D. C. For the present the journal will be published on the 30th 
of March, June, September, and December. Each number will con- 
tain 125 pages, or 500 pages to each volume. In order that numbers 
may be increased in size, should this be necessary, the journal will 
be sold by the volume, and not by the year. Subscriptions and 
orders for back numbers should be sent direct to the publisher, 
the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology, 38th Street and 
Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Price per volume, $6.00 (for- 
eign, $6.50). 
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